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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


TWELFTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old 
State  House,  on  Tuesday,  January  lo,  1893,  ^-t  3  p.  m., 
the  President,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read  and 
approved. 

Thirty-eight  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society 
were  elected ;  after  which  the  President  addressed  the 
Society  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  : 

Local  pride  actuates  us  to  a  certain  degree  in  carrying  out, 
as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  objects  of  the  Bostonian  Society  : 
"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  preserve 
its  antiquities." 

We  all  know  that  the  early  history  of  Boston  is  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  founders  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic, and  the  establishment  of  those  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  we  now  enjoy.  The  preservation  of 
such  antiquities  as  can  be  preserved  without  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  march  of  progress  is  of  advantage,  as  has 
been  frequently  demonstrated,  in  keeping  visible  mementoes 
to  perpetuate  and  emphasize  important  events  that  have 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  city  or  the  nation. 


As  this  Society  increases  in  years,  the  importance  of  its 
work  and  the  influence  it  can  exert  become  more  evident. 
It  is  not  only  important  that  we  may  continually  recall  and 
keep  alive  the  early  history  of  Boston,  and  the  events  that 
occurred  here  leading  to  national  independence,  but  the 
history  subsequent  to  that  event,  down  to  our  own  times. 

A  succeeding  generation  and  future  historians  will  be  more 
or  less  grateful  to  us  for  the  manner  in  which  we  may  per- 
form our  duty  to-day,  in  the  preservation  of  important 
records,  mementoes,  or  history  of  the  Boston  of  our  own  time, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  ancestors.  As  true  Americans  we  all 
view  with  national  pride  the  rapid  advance  in  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  influence,  in  what  are  now  great  cities  in  different 
portions  of  the  country,  which,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  members,  were  in  their  youth  unknown,  or, 
indeed,  until  within  comparatively  few  years,  whose  sites 
were  trackless  forest  or  frontier  settlements. 

It  is  our  local  pride,  as  Bostonians,  to  know,  if  we  examine 
the  history  of  our  city,  that  her  enterprise  has  not  halted,  nor 
the  grand  march  of  improvement  ever  paused.  Her  progress 
has  been  marked  by  increased  population,  territory,  wealth 
and  industry.  Nor  has  the  effect  of  this  been  confined  within 
our  own  limits.  Boston  enterprise,  energy  and  capital  have 
made  themselves  felt  advantageously  even  in  remote  portions 
of  the  country,  in  developing  industries,  encouraging  mines, 
establishing  factories,  and  opening  railroad  communication. 


BOSTON  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A  glance  at  Boston  past  and  present  may  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Boston  contained  15,000  people,  and 
its  narrow  lanes  wound  in  and  out  among  its  hills,  as  indi- 
vidual fancy  or  the  configuration  of  the  ground  dictated.  The 
ten-mile  circle  around  it  may  have  held  half  as  many  more, 
who  carried  on  what  little  traffic  existed  with  the  town  over 
a  single  highway  along  the  Neck,  or  across  the  water  in  boats. 
Fifty  years  later  the  same  territory,  which  originally  consti- 


tuted  old  Boston,  boasted  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,  and 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  Old  State  House  clus- 
tered 170,000  inhabitants. 

To-day  the  territory  which  we  term  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict holds  850,000  souls.  In  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1 87 1,  the  steam  railroads  brought  into  and  carried  out  of 
Boston  17,000,000  passengers.  Ten  years  later  the  same 
agencies  carried  25,000,000.  In  the  year  which  closed  June 
30,  1891,  the  volume  had  swollen  to  51,000,000.  The  travel 
had  doubled  in  ten  years. 

Similar  extracts  from  the  statistics  of  street  railroad  travel 
show  that  in  the  year  1871  the  street  railways  within  the  ten- 
mile  limit  carried  34,000,000.  In  1881  the  numbers  rose  to 
68,000,000,  and  in  1891  they  reached  the  grand  total  of  136,- 
000,000.     In  other  words  the  traffic  doubles  in  each  decade. 

Taking  the  City  Hall  as  a  centre,  it  is  found  that  all  of  the 
passenger  stations  come  substantially  within  a  circle  having 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile.  There  is  no  great  American  city  in 
which  the  steam  railway  service  approaches  this  in  conven- 
ience. 

The  Metropolitan  district  of  Boston  is  formed  of  suburban 
districts  which  are,  on  the  whole,  not  only  without  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  neighborhood  of  other  American  cities,  but 
are  the  nearest  approximation  which  has  been  reached,  on 
this  continent  at  least,  to  the  metropolis  of  the  future  —  that 
is,  a  city  closely  built,  and  during  the  day-time  densely  popu- 
lated ;  this  surrounded  by  a  semi-rural  district,  in  which  are 
the  homes  of  those  who  work  in  the  city,  but  who  pass  their 
nights,  and  whose  families  pass  their  lives,  under  the  purer 
and  healthier  influences  of  the  country. 

NEW   TERRITORY. 

In  one  particular  Boston  has  probably  not  been  exceeded 
by  any  other  American  city.  I  refer  to  the  making  of  new 
land.  The  old  original  pear-shaped  peninsula  of  Boston,  as 
presented  by  the  ancient  maps  which  we  have  in  the  topo- 
graphical collection  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  has  been  vastly 
increased  in  size  by  "  made  land,"  as  is  now  seen  in  the  great 
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territory  known  as  the  Back  Bay  district,  also  in  the  widening 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Boston  Neck  to  many  times 
its  original  width,  the  filling  up  of  the  ancient  Mill  Pond, 
South  Cove,  Atlantic  Avenue,  etc.  But  the  municipality 
has  also  been  largely  increased  by  the  annexation  of  South 
Boston  in  1804,  East  Boston  in  1830,  Roxbury  in  1867, 
Dorchester  in  1869,  Charlestown,  Brighton  and  West  Rox- 
bury in  1873. 

On  all  sides  the  city  has  grown  enormously  from  the  fiUing 
in  of  docks  and  coves  and  bays.  A  great  amount  of  this  kind 
of  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  half-century,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  if  they  were  to  come  back  to  us,  would  be  in 
despair  to  locate  the  coast  lines  of  their  day.  Old  sailors 
even  of  to-day  speak  of  the  time  when  they  sailed  up  towards 
Dock  square. 

ATLANTIC    AVENUE. 

One  of  the  most  notable  feats  in  the  direction  of  making 
land,  where  there  had  heretofore  been  water,  was  the  con- 
struction of  Atlantic  Avenue.  This  piece  of  work  may  justly 
be  considered  one  of  the  proudest  of  our  municipal  achieve- 
ments. The  younger  generation  of  Bostonians  can  hardly 
form  a  conception  of  the  topography  of  that  section  of  the 
city,  prior  to  the  construction  of  this  magnificent  avenue. 
The  possibilities  of  the  situation  in  those  days  were  seen  by 
Josiah  Quincy,  to  whom  Boston  is  under  a  heavy  load  of  grati- 
tude for  his  broad-minded  policy  in  developing  our  local  re- 
sources. In  his  day,  the  water  came  up  to  Commercial  Street, 
and  old  pictures  of  Quincy  Market  represent  it  as  having 
nothing  but  the  roadway  between  it  and  the  water's  edge,  at 
the  head  of  old  City  Wharf.  This  wharf-property  was  pur- 
chased by  Josiah  Quincy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  profits  from 
the  transaction  amounted  to  a  round  half  million. 

It  puzzles  strangers  in  these  days,  on  being  directed  to  Cen- 
tral Wharf,  to  find  a  solid  business  street  designated  by  that 
name,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  up-town  street. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago,  however,  that  the  block  of 
stores  so  named  was  flanked  by  water.  A  man  need  not  be 
beyond  middle  life  to  remember  when  vessels  used  to  point 


their  prows  into  the  rear  of  the  Custom  House.  At  that 
time,  from  Lewis  Wharf  on  Commercial  Street,  to  the  foot  of 
Fort  Hill,  was  water,  into  which  ran  enormously  long  wharves, 
now  shorn  of  more  than  half  their  length  by  the  construction 
of  Atlantic  Avenue.  This  thoroughfare  was  constructed  be- 
tween the  points  just  named,  and  dates  back  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixties.  The  water  between  it  and  Commercial  Street 
was  filled  in  with  gravel  obtained  from  Fort  Hill,  and  on  the 
land  so  made,  stand  those  great  granite  blocks  on  the  far  side 
of  Commercial  Street,  and  the  multitude  of  buildings  on  State, 
Commerce,  South  Market  and  Clinton  Streets. 

BUSINESS    ACTIVITY. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  enlarging  of  the  business 
limits  of  the  city  by  this  amount  of  territory  was  one  of  the 
greatest  strides  in  our  commercial  history.  The  new  territory 
was  at  once  utilized.  Besides  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of  new 
land  for  building  purposes,  the  city  has  now  one  of  the  finest 
marginal  thoroughfares  in  the  world.  A  hundred  feet  wide, 
Atlantic  Avenue  presents  a  scene  of  activity  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  local  pride,  and  the  innumerable  wharves, 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  feet  out  into  the  harbor,  are 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  familiar  with  them  all  their  lives. 

The  old-fashioned  three-masters,  by  means  of  which  our 
commerce  of  former  days  was  transacted,  have  in  large  meas- 
ure disappeared  from  our  harbor,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  great  ocean  steamers.  Along  the  avenue  one  sees  the 
piers,  from  which  depart  steamers  for  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  St.  John,  all  points  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
Gloucester,  Cape  Cod,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  and  as  far  south  as  Ja- 
maica, to  say  nothing  of  those  clearing  for  foreign  ports. 

In  old  days  Broad  Street  extended  from  its  present  ter- 
minus round  to  the  foot  of  Summer  Street.  This  was  a  great 
locality  for  the  coal  people,  the  Chapins  and  others  being 
found  here.  This  part  of  Broad  Street  is  now  included  in 
Atlantic  Avenue.     The  wharves  are  still  in  a  measure  utilized 
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by  the  coal  trade,  but  the  great  feature  of  this  portion  of  the 
thoroughfare  is  the  wool  houses  which  have  come  in  of  recent 
years.  The  massive  blocks  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
great  fire  have  become  the  headquarters  of  the  wool  business, 
of  which  Boston  is  the  centre,  which  has  gradually  been  aban- 
doning Federal  Street,  for  many  years  its  exclusive  home. 

An  industry  that  had  no  existence  in  our  fathers'  day  is 
also  located  in  this  neighborhood,  namely,  the  electrical  busi- 
ness. The  great  Thomson-Houston  Company  and  its  princi- 
pal competitors  have  their  headquarters  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  Summer  Street. 

Great  as  is  the  amount  of  business  at  present  transacted 
on  Atlantic  Avenue,  it  bids  fair  to  be  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  future.  The  change  which  has  come  over  the 
appearance  of  this  part  of  Boston  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  little  short  of  the  miraculous.  Great,  however,  as 
this  has  been,  it  has  not  exhausted  the  possibilities  resulting 
from  the  broad-mindedness  of  the  men  who  carried  through 
the  gigantic  task  of  constructing  Atlantic  Avenue. 

BOSTON    AS    A    WOOL    MARKET. 

I  have  referred  to  a  portion  of  this  avenue  as  being  head- 
quarters of  Boston  Wool  trade.  Boston  is  the  second  wool 
market  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  only  one  market  in  the  world  where  more  wool  is 
sold,  —  London.  The  system  of  London  is,  however,  an  auc- 
tion system. 

Ten  years  ago,  according  to  the  most  reliable  authority, 
Boston  sold  120,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year.  Last  year 
she  sold  158,000,000  pounds. 

The  chief  markets  rank  as  follows  in  respect  to  sales  : 

Domestic.  Foreign.  Total. 

Boston,           115,827,159  42,328,300  I58>i55.459 

New  York,       20,770,300  27,760,000  48,530,300 

Philadelphia,    35,962,326  19,343,300  55>305,626 

St.  Louis,          18,000,000 18,000,000 

Chicago,           19,000,000  19,000,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Boston  sells  three  times  as  much 
domestic  wool  as  her  nearest  competitor,  and  more  than  the 
four  other  markets  of  prominence  combined. 

The  three  foreign  wool  markets  of  the  United  States  are 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Boston  stands  at  the 
head  as  a  foreign  wool  market,  both  in  the  grand  total  and  as 
a  domestic  wool  market. 

BOSTON  AS  A  SHIPPING  PORT. 

While  speaking  of  Boston's  business,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  as  a  shipping  port,  her  progress  has  been  noteworthy. 
It  has  been  occasionally  erroneously  stated  that  the  shipping 
interests  of  Boston  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  days  of  the  East 
India  trade.  Now,  although  much  of  that  trade  may  have 
left  our  port,  our  tonnage  has  been  enormously  increased 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  Boston  has  many  lines 
of  steamships  plying  between  foreign  and  domestic  ports. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  forty  years  ago  vessels  of 
700  or  800  tons  were  considered  large  ships' ;  but  to-day 
steamships  sailing  from  Boston  carry  2,000  or  3,000  tons. 

Our  export  of  cotton  is  very  large.  In  1870  there  were 
only  2,000  bales  of  cotton  shipped  from  thfs  port,  valued  at 
^135,000.  In  1881  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Boston  were 
valued  at  ^7,268,000  ;  in  1891,  at  $11,844,177.  In  1850  the 
total  exports  from  this  port  amounted  to  $7,000,000,  and  in 

1 88 1  to  $72,000,000.  According  to  statistics  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Lincoln,  agent  of  the  Leyland  Line,  we  were  sending  from 
this  port,  in  1877,  only  two  steamers  per  week  to  Europe  ;  in 

1882  the  sailings  numbered  208,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent.  But  since  1882  the  increase  has  been  remarkable,  as 
the  sailings,  as  appointed  from  this  port  for  last  March,  were 
at  the  rate  of  420  sailings  for  the  year. 

The  imports  for  the  period  from  1864  to  1868  were  $180,- 
000,000;  and  from  1887  to  1891,  $325,000,000. 

boston's  manufactures. 

Within  the  last  six  years  Boston  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  as  a  manufacturing  centre.     I  cannot  attempt,  for  it 
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would  be  too  long  a  story  to  give  here,  even  a  mere  sketch  of 
her  manufacturing  industries.  This  city  is,  however,  as  you 
know,  the  centre  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  trade  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  Wool  trade.  The  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories are  situated  at  Lynn,  Brockton  and  innumerable  other 
towns  throughout  eastern  Massachusetts  ;  but  it  is  from 
Boston  that  the  movement  of  the  trade  is  directed,  and  the 
profits  of  the  industry  go  largely  to  swell  our  local  wealth. 
The  amount  of  money  which  comes  to  Boston  every  year 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  payment  for  boots  and  shoes, 
is  very  large.  Between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
middle  of  November  alone,  the  dealers  here  are  figured  to 
receive  anywhere  from  ^40,000,000  to  ^60,000,000. 

Among  the  great  industries  carried  on  in  Boston  proper, 
that  of  Clothmg  leads  the  van.  The  industry  has  grown  to 
very  great  proportions  here,  and  continues  to  grow  each  year. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  about  ^20,000,000  invested  in 
the  Clothing  trade  of  Boston.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  more 
than  ^12,000,000  or  ^14,000,000.  More  goods  are  manufac- 
tured within  the  city  limits  than  in  former  years,  and  there 
are  in  Boston  at  present  sixty  well-established  wholesale 
clothing  houses. 

I  have  cited  these  statistics  of  Boston's  trade  and  com- 
merce as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  assertion  of  the 
progress  of  our  city. 

INFLUENCE    OF    BOSTON    CAPITAL. 

Again  referring  to  the  effect  and  influence  Boston  capital 
and  enterprise  has  had  in  developing  business  in  other  cities, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  back  in  1850,  or  thereabouts, 
when  that  road  was  the  great  highway  to  the  West,  Mr. 
Charles  Minot  had  to  be  called  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  road  to  manage  the  enterprise.  His 
engagement  was  a  notable  event  for  those  days,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  his  salary  was  fixed  at  ^25,000  a  year,  or  the 
same  as  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  built,  Boston  capi- 
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tal,  in  conjunction  with  English  funds,  was  what  did  it.  Bos- 
ton men,  among  them  Mr.  Franklin  Haven,  were  among  the 
Directors,  and  ex-Governor  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  resigned 
a  responsible  position  on  the  road  to  take  part  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  piece  of  railroad  property  in  the  coun- 
try, owes  its  construction  to  Boston  capital.  The  greatest 
step  in  the  settling  of  the  far  West  was  taken  when  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  was  built.  This  was  a  Boston  enterprise, 
and  Boston  has  always  retained  its  interest  in  the  road. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  most  gigantic  rail- 
railroad  system  in  the  world,  is  another  Boston  scheme. 
Besides  these  roads  can  be  mentioned  the  railroad  properties 
built  up  by  what  is  known  as  the  Thayer-Merriam  interest  of 
this  city.  This  interest  includes  some  of  the  greatest  capital- 
ists and  best  known  business  men  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  own  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  the 
Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham,  and  several  other 
properties  in  the  Southwest,  besides  the  Chicago  and  West 
Michigan,  and  the  Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern  railroads, 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  railroads  built  and  operated  in 
the  West  with  Boston  money. 

boston's  capital  at   the  west. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  matter  of  railroads  alone,  that  the  West 
and  the  South  are  indebted  to  Boston.  Industrial  enterprises 
in  both  these  sections  have  been  put  upon  their  feet  largely 
by  means  of  Boston  capital.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  millions  of  money  have  flowed  South  from  this 
city  since  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  last  few  years.  With 
the  aid  of  our  money,  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the 
South  have  become  formidable  competitors  of  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania. For  years  the  southern  cotton  crop  has  been  moved 
by  Boston  money. 

As  regards  the  West,  space  would  fail  me  to  mention  the 
industrial  achievements  of  Boston,  capital.  The  great  stock- 
yards at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  other  points,  are  Boston 
enterprises.     The  great  Illinois  Steel  Works,  with  an  author- 
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ized  capital  of  ^50,000,000,  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
copper  mining  industry  has  its  centre  here.  All  the  mines 
of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  from  Calumet  and  Hecla  down, 
are  practically  owned  in  this  city.  The  success  of  the  Mon- 
tana mines  is  also,  in  very  large  measure,  the  result  of  Boston 
enterprise. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Telephone  business  of  the  whole 
country  may  be  said  to  centre  in  Boston,  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  which  controls  the  whole  field,  is  both  finan- 
cially and  legally  directed  from  this  city. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  city,  even  New  York,  has  so  large 
a  real  estate  investment  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  has 
Boston.  A  vast  amount  of  money  is  made  in  Chicago  each 
year,  but  a  good  share  of  it  has  been  sent  on  to  Boston  in 
payment  for  rents  and  for  interest  of  mortgages.  The  hold- 
ings of  property  in  Chicago  by  Boston  parties  range  all  the 
way  from  millions  down  to  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The 
Boston  interest  in  Kansas  City  real  estate  is  enormous.  In 
Denver,  parties  residing  here  have  invested  very  large 
amounts.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  the  countless 
millions  which  have  gone  into  farm  mortgages. 

I  have  instanced  above  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  Boston 
has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  United  States.  The  Banking  facilities  of  this  city  are 
probably  the  finest  in  the  country.  Our  national  banking 
capital  is  only  ^8,000,000  less  than  that  of  New  York.  In 
the  latter  city,  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  money  is 
kept  at  home,  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  enormous  spec- 
ulative business  in  stocks.  The  business  in  stocks  in  Boston 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  country  except 
New  York,  but  is  of  a  more  purely  investment  character. 
Hence  our  money  has  fewer  temptations  to  stay  at  home. 
The  fact  that  money  can  always  be  had  here  on  good  security 
is  known  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  consequently  new  enter- 
prises, of  whatever  character  and  in  whatever  locality,  are 
likely  to  come  to  Boston  for  financial  aid.  The  cotton  grow- 
ers of  the  South,  the  wool  raisers  of  Texas,  California  and 
Ohio,  the  millers  of  Minnesota,  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  dry  goods  people  of  Chicago  and  the  West 
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generally,  are  only  a  few  of  the  people  who  every  year  depend 
on  our  money  to  conduct  their  business.  In  addition  to  these 
are  our  enormous  railroad  interests  and  our  real  estate  in- 
vestments in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  mention  these  facts  with  regard  to  our  city  and  her  busi- 
ness men,  not  in  any  vain  or  boastful  spirit,  but  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  this  Society  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us, 
that  as  true  and  worthy  citizens,  it  is  not  for  us  merely  to 
point  at  what  has  been  done,  but  to  transmit  the  substantial 
results  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  preceded  us,  augmented  by 
our  own  labors,  to  those  that  shall  come  after  us. 

INCREASE    IN    WEALTH    AND    TERRITORY. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  old  Boston  to  boast  of  her  boom- 
ing, or  in  these  later  days  to  specify  any  special  period  of 
boom,  as  is  done  by  some  newer  cities.  Boston  is  booming 
all  the  time.  Let  any  one  who  h'as  been  absent  a  few  years, 
or  even  a  single  year,  return,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
improvements  that  greet  his  eye  on  every  side. 

He  will  find  magnificent,  great  buildings,  which  are  archi- 
tectural wonders  in  their  way ;  whole  lines  of  new  streets  that 
were  but  a  very  short  time  since  waste  land,  now  covered  with 
stately  dwellings ;  electric  cars  and  electric  lights ;  a  new 
Court  House,  State  House,  theatres  ;  and  busy  minds  plan- 
ning a  whole  grand  square  for  a  new  City  Hall,  and  vast  retail 
stores  daily  springing  up,  containing  every  conceivable  article 
for  household  use.  Great  avenues,  like  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Federal,  Pearl,  Summer,  and  South 
and  High  Streets,  also  State,  Kilby,  Congress,  and  Broad 
Streets,  with  their  almost  interminable  rows  of  lofty  business 
structures  and  vast  warehouses,  have  rapidly  come  up,  and 
tell  of  the  business  of  Boston,  that  pauses  not,  but  continues 
onward  in  its  steady  march. 

This  march  must  not  be  suffered  to  lag  or  halt  ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  our  influential  Boston  newspapers 
appreciate  this  fact,  as  shown  in  their  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  point  out  this  city's  advantages  as  a  shipping  port,  the 
necessity  of  the  best  of  freight  communication  with  the  West, 
and  the  need  of  increased  steamship  facilities. 
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And  in  the  suburbs  close  around  the  Hub  —  Cambridge, 
Roxbury,  Brookline,  Newton,  Somerville,  Maiden,  Dorchester, 
Everett,  and  others  which  are  actually  a  part  of  the  real, 
if  not  the  nominal  Boston  —  the  increase  is  rapid  and  sur- 
prising. They  help  form  the  greater  Boston,  and  there  is  a 
steady  boom  going  on  in  every  one  of  them,  although  but 
very  little  is  said  about  it.  Boston  is  an  old  city,  but  as  vigor- 
ous in  enterprise  as  many  of  her  younger  contemporaries. 
She  has  by  no  means  yet  attained  her  full  growth,  and,  taking 
in  the  territory  of  the  surrounding  suburbs  which  naturally 
belong  to  and  depend  upon  her  for  their  prosperity,  she  is 
larger  than  any  city  in  the  country  except  New  York. 

The  gain  in  population  has  been  steady.  In  1870  the  popu- 
lation was  250,326 ;  in  1880  it  was  362,839,  and  in  1890  it  was 
448,477. 

Boston's  natural  advantages  will  continue  to  be  improved 
as  the  years  advance,  and  the  great  metropolitan  city  on 
Massachusetts  Bay  hold  its  own  with  the  most  ambitious 
municipalities  of  the  land. 

In  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  it  is  our 
province  to  give  attention  to  her  business  history  as  well  as 
to  her  revolutionary,  mercantile,  ecclesiastical,  financial  and 
municipal  record,  —  in  fact,  every  branch  which  has  tended 
to  carry  her  forward  in  the  great  march  of  progress  in  this 
country. 

MARCH    OF    PROGRESS. 

This  march  of  progress,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  is  neces- 
sarily a  great  destroyer  of  relics  and  mementoes  of  the  past, 
especially  the  ancient  landmarks  of  a  city.  The  great  fire, 
the  opening  of  new  avenues,  and  the  widening  of  others  in 
Boston,  completely  obliterated  all  trace  of  many  localities 
mentioned  in  her  history,  so  that  historians  and  chroniclers 
can  now  only  state  that  at  such  a  date,  near  this  or  that  spot, 
stood  the  old-time  building  or  structure  of  which  they  write. 

But,  while  the  residences  of  Boston's  old  and  honored  citi- 
zens, including  Governors,  Generals,  Squires  and  Merchants, 
have  been  swept  away,  their  names  are  still  perpetuated  in 
those  of  the  streets  where  they  dwelt,  or  others  which  were 
called  in  honor  of  them. 
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NOMENCLATURE    OF    STREETS. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  streets  of  old  Boston  were  odd 
enough  ;  some  of  them  were  named  after  streets  and  places 
in  old  England  ;  these,  however,  were  promptly  changed  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  titles  less  obnoxious  than  those  of 
royal  flavor.  Thus  Queen  Street  became  Court  Street ;  King 
Street,  State  Street  ;  but  Ann  Street,  named  after  Queen 
Anne,  held  its  title  till  1854,  when  it  was  rechristened  North 
Street ;  and  Hanover  Street,  called  after  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, still  retains  its  title.  Federal  Street,  before  1788,  was 
called  Long  Lane  ;  Boylston  Street  used  to  be  called  Frog 
Lane  ;  Hawley  Street  was  known  as  Broad  Alley  up  to  1792  ; 
and  Devonshire  Street  was  known  as  Pudding  Lane  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Bowdoin  Square  and  Street 
were  named  for  Governor  Bowdoin ;  Hancock  Street  for 
Governor  Hancock  ;  Leverett  Street  for  Governor  John 
Leverett ;  and  the  names  of  many  other  streets  were  in  honor 
of  Governors  of  the  State  and  Mayors  of  the  city.  Black- 
stone  Street  was  named  after  the  first  settler  of  Boston  ; 
Salem  Street  used  to  be  Back  Street  ;  Harrison  Avenue, 
named  for  General  Harrison,  was  formerly  Front  Street  ;  and 
Richmond  Street,  until  1708,  was  Beer  Lane. 

Names  of  the  early  dwellers  in  the  west  part  of  Boston 
(which  used  to  be  called  New  Fields,  and  which  in  the  last 
century  were  pastures  and  open  fields)  were  given  to  streets 
now  occupying  that  locality  —  Allen,  Bulfinch,  Lynde,  Stan- 
iford  and  Chambers.  Bulfinch,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
celebrated  architect,  and  designed  the  State  House,  old  City 
Hall,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  old  Federal  Street 
Church,  University  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings.  Peter  Chardon,  a  descendant  of 
the  Huguenots,  built  a  house  on  the  corner  of  the  street 
now  bearing  his  name.  Joy  Street  was  named  after  Dr. 
John  Joy,  who  owned  the  estate  extending  between  the  pres- 
ent Joy  and  Walnut  Streets  ;  that  portion  of  the  street  on 
the  slope  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  Cambridge  Streets  was  until 
about  forty  years  ago  known  as  Belknap  Street,  and  in  early 
days  as  Clapboard  Alley,  and  was  the  chosen  home  of  a  large 
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portion  of  the  colored  residents  of  Boston.  Pearl  Street  used 
to  be  Hutchinson  Lane  ;  it  received  its  present  name  in  1800, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  a  street  of  fashionable  residences. 
Kilby  Street  was  Mackerel  Lane  ;  and  Beacon  Street  was  at 
first,  curiously  enough,  called  "  the  way  leading  to  the  alms- 
house," that  institution  in  1680  being  the  only  building  it 
contained.  Park  Street  was  Sentry  Street,  a  footpath  over 
the  hill.  High  Street  once  led  from  Summer  Street  to  the 
top  of  Fort  Hill,  and  its  grassy  slope  yielding  good  pasturage 
got  for  it  the  name  of  Cow  Lane. 

RELICS    AND    MEMENTOES. 

The  many  relics  and  mementoes  of  old  Boston  preserved 
in  our  collection  in  these  memorial  halls  continue  to  be  a 
valuable  object-lesson  to  students  and  the  rising  generation. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  that  has 
arisen,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  history  of  old- 
time  Boston,  since  the  organization  of  this  Society.  That 
which  was  by  many  considered  as  of  little  interest  save  to 
professed  antiquarians,  and  almost  unworthy  the  attention  of 
practical  business  men,  a  few  years  ago,  has  of  late  come  to 
be,  in  the  minds  of  the  same  individuals,  of  prime  importance. 
Public  sentiment  more  strongly  sustains  our  Society  now  that 
the  value  of  its  work  is  understood.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  frequently  give  liberal  instalments  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Boston,  its  people  and  institutions,  and  the  numer- 
ous communications  of  correspondents  indicate  that  a  large 
number  of  their  readers  are  deeply  interested   in  the   subject. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  although  it  might  increase  its 
usefulness  were  it  in  possession  of  a  permanent  fund  yield- 
ing an  income,  still  it  closes  the  year  free  of  debt,  and  with 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  details  of  additions  to  our  collections  and  membership, 
the  state  of  our  funds  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  communicated  to  you  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  members  of  which  occupy  chairmanships 
on  the  principal  committees. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  —  gentlemen  especially  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
the  position  by  their  familiarity  with  the  history  of  Boston 
and  their  knowledge  as  antiquarians  — and  also  the  different 
committees,  are  in  the  most  harmonious  relations  to  each 
other ;  all  have  devoted  care  and  faithful  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  and  no  note  of  discord  has  marred  acts 
or  discussions. 

During  the  year  the  Directors  have  deemed  it  wise  to  have 
prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  Society's  collections  on  exhibition 
in  these  halls  ;  that  important  and  somewhat  difficult  work 
has  been  most  successfully  performed  by  the  Secretary,  who 
has  devoted  much  skillful  attention  to  its  preparation,  as  you 
will  see  when  it  is  placed  before  you. 

The  presence  of  ladies  on  our  membership  list  and  their 
attendance  at  the  meetings  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  appreci- 
ation by  a  most  important  portion  of  the  community.  Let  me 
express  the  wish  that  they  may  take  more  active  part  in  the 
Society,  feeling  assured  that  any  such  effort  on  their  part  will 
be  cordially  received. 

And  now,  with  my  personal  acknowledgments  to  the  Board 
of  Government  and  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  con- 
tinued cordial  support  and  courtesy  I  have  received  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

REPORT   OF   THE  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  (the  eleventh)  and  it 
was  accepted. 

Mr.    President,    Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members    of  the 
Bostonian  Society : 

Ten  years  ago,  almost  to  a  day,  January  9,  1883,  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bostonian  Society  was 
presented    by   our    respected   fellow-member,    Mr.    Thomas 
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Minns.'  The  Society  came  into  existence  as  the  successor 
of  the  Boston  Antiquarian  Club,  December  2,  1881,  and  took 
possession  of  these  Halls  July  i,  1882.  On  the  eleventh  of 
the  same  month  a  public  meeting  was  held  here  by  the  city 
government,  when,  with  interesting  and  appropriate  exercises, 
this  building  —  the  Old  State  House  —  was  transferred  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  under  whose  supervision 
the  work  of  restoration  had  been  carried  forward,  to  the 
Mayor,  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott  Green.  Three  months  later,  on 
the  loth  of  October,  the  Bostonian  Society  held  its  first 
public  meeting  within  these  walls,  and  dedicated  them,  with 
addresses  by  members  and  others,  to  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical uses.  There  was  not  much  for  the  Directors  to  report 
at  the  annual  meeting  which  came  a  few  m'onths  afterward, 
but  they  and  the  members  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  antici- 
pation. The  membership  was  three  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
three  papers  had  been  read  before  the  Society,  and  four 
names  appeared  in  the  necrology. 

Your  Directors  would  beg  to  report  that  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1892,  there  were 

Life  members  ....         297 
Annual  members     .         .         .         633 

930 

During  the  year  there  were  the  following  changes  in 
the  membership :  Additions,  85  ;  deaths,  26 ;  resignations, 
16;  dropped  from  the  rolls,  6;  the  net  gain  for  the  year 
was  37. 

It  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  the  by-laws,  as 
originally  adopted,  limited  the  membership  to  one  thousand 
persons.  This  number  has  never  yet  been  reached,  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  by-laws  were  so  changed 
several  years  ago  that  now  there  is  no  constitutional  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  our  enlarging  the  membership  to  any 
extent. 


I  Mr.  Minns  also  prepared  the  second  and  third  annual  reports. 
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The  number  of  visitors  to  these  Halls  in  1892,  who  regis- 
tered their  names,  was  16,129.  They  have  been  classified  as 
follows  : 

From  Boston  .....  3,4/2 
From  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  11,965 
From  foreign  countries        .         .         .  692 


16,129 

Many  more  visitors  came  to  these  rooms  than  the  registry 
indicates.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  said  to  be  represented 
in  the  list,  and  several  foreign  countries.  Strangers  who 
come  to  Boston  to  quicken  their  historical  impressions  and 
inspirations,  turn  immediately  and  inevitably  to  those  build- 
ings, which,  more  than  any  others,  represent  the  patriotism 
and  piety  of  the  past  :  the  Old  State  House,  the  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  and  Faneuil  Hall.  May  this  valuable  group 
of  buildings  be  preserved,  as  the  three  now  stand,  for  all  time 
to  come. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  our  monthly  meetings  : 

February  9 :  "  Picturesque  Old  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Forbes. 

March  8  :  "John  Myles,  and  Religious  Freedom  in 
Massachusetts,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell. 

April  12:  "Thomas  Dudley,  second  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts," by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

May  10  :  "  The  Boston  ship  Columbia,  and  the  Discovery 
of  Oregon,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter. 

October  11  :  "James  Otis  and  the  Writs  of  Assistance," 
by  the  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain. 

November  15:  "The  Life,  Times  and  Character  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft,"  by  the  Rev.  Anson  Titus. 
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December  13:  "Bits  of  Old  Boston,  and  Pictures  of  the 
Past,"  by  the  President,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  when  Mr.  Porter  read  his  paper,  the 
people  of  three  States  in  the  distant  Northwest  were  cele- 
brating the  centennial  of  the  discovery  by  Captain  Gray  of 
the  Columbia  river,  which  discovery  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  great  territory  now  comprising  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  interest  of  the  meet- 
ing was  increased  by  the  presence  with  us  of  several  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise  which 
led  to  this  memorable  event,  —  two  grand-daughters  and  a 
grandson  of  Captain  Gray  ;  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bulfinch,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  "  Columbia  ;  "  a  grand- 
son and  great-grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  vessel,  and  five 
descendants  of  her  ofiQcers  and  seamen.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Porter's  address,  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
presented  to  the  audience,  and  signed  their  names  to  a 
paper,  which  was  made  part  of  the  records.  A  telegram  was 
sent,  by  vote  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  President  and 
Clerk,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Centennial  Committee  at 
Astoria,  expressing  the  congratulations  of  the  large  assem- 
blage in  this  historic  building,  and  an  appropriate  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  message  was  received. 

Mr,  Porter's  paper  was  afterwards  published  in  the  New 
England  Magazine.  Mr.  Bicknell's  address  has  been  issued 
as  a  pamphlet,  and  Mr.  Moors's  paper  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Dudley  family.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin 
contains  the  President's  picturesque  description  of  Old  Bos- 
ton, and  we  hope  to  obtain  for  our  next  volume  of  Proceed- 
ings the  valuable  address  of  Judge  Chamberlain  on  James 
Otis  and  his  great  argument  on  Writs  of  Assistance  delivered 
in  this  chamber.  Thus  the  papers  read  before  the  Society 
reach  an  audience  much  larger  than  that  which  gathers  here 
month  by  month,  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  written 
history  of  Boston.  ^ 

The  Society  has  issued  no  publication  during  the  year  in 
review,  except   the  usual  report   of   the  Proceedings  at  the 
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annual  meeting  ;  but  early  in  the  year  the  directors  appointed 
a  committee  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of 
our  collections,  including  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  those  which  we  hold  on  loan.  Such  a  catalogue 
has  long  been  needed,  and  the  directors  felt  that  its  publica- 
tion should  not  be  further  postponed.  The  Clerk  has  been 
employed  for  several  months  in  preparing  the  list,  with  such 
description  of  the  articles,  and  biographical  notices  of  those 
whose  portraits  we  possess,  as  will  make  a  pamphlet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  uniform  in  size  with  the  previous  publi- 
cations of  the  Society.  It  is  now  in  press  and  should  be  ready 
for  distribution  among  the  members  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
Catalogue  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  Society,  not 
only  as  a  guide  to  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  visit  these 
rooms,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  generous  possessors  of 
articles  of  historical  interest,  to  place  them  in  our  keeping 
for  preservation  as  well  as  for  exhibition.  The  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared  with  so  much  care,  and  so  much  time  and 
thought  have  been  given  to  it,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  reflect 
credit  upon  the  Society,  as  well  as  upon  the  Clerk,  on  whom 
has  devolved  the  great  labor  of  its  compilation. 

The  Necrology  of  the  year  is  as  follows : 

Joseph    Washington  Clark,    born    in    Easthampton,    i6  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  died  in  Boston,  3  January. 

William  Willder  Wheildon,  born  in  Boston,  17  October,  1805, 
died  in  Concord,  7  January. 

Lorenzo  Burge,  born  in  Boston,  11  April,  18 18,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, 8  January. 

Benjamin  William  Crowninshield,  born  in  Boston,  12  March, 
1837,  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  16  January. 

William  Clarence  Burrage,  born  in  Boston,  7  March,  185 1, 
died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  20  January. 

Thomas  Ricker  Lambert,  born  in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  2  July, 
1809,  died  in  Boston,  4  February. 
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George  Jackson  Pierce,  born  in  Boston,  30  September,  1821, 
died  in  Boston,  5  February. 

Hammond  Whitney  Vinal,  born  in   Boston,   16   September, 
1 817,  died  in  Boston,  11  February. 

Francis    Oliver  Dorr,  born  in  Boston,  21    September,  1805, 
died  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  5  March. 

Waldo  Adams,  born  in  Boston,  23  May,  1836,  died  in  Boston, 
9  March, 

Daniel  Lothrop,  born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  11  August,  183 1, 
died  in  Boston,  18  March. 

William  Evarts  Field,  born  in  West  Cambridge  (Arlington), 
29  May,  1848,  died  at  sea,  19  March. 

Arthur  Webster  Tufts,  born  in   Charlestown,  20  February, 
1828,  died  in  Boston,  9  April. 

William  Francis  Nichols,  born  in  Watertown,  3  March,  1820, 
died  in  Boston,  i  May. 

George  Henry  Moore,  born  in   Concord,   N.    H.,    20  April, 
1823,  died  in  New  York,  5  May. 

Henry  Souther,  born  in  Hingham,  6  May,  18 10,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, 9  May. 

Henry  Grosvenor  Parker,  born  in  Plymouth,  19  March,  1836, 
died  in  Boston,  13  May. 

(Mrs.)    Mary    Narcissa    Bent,    born   in  Bakersfield,    Vt,,  24 
August,  18 16,  died  in  Boston,  20  May. 

John  Lake  Whiting,  born  in  Shrewsbury,  28  May,  1823,  died 
in  Boston,  5  June. 

Augustus  Russ,  born  in  Boston,  6  February,    1827,   died  in 
Boston,  7  June. 
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Joseph  Fennelly  Ballister,  born  in  Boston,  23  October,  18 19, 
died  in  Newton,  7  July. 

William   Kilham    Millar,  born  in  Boston,  30   August,    184S, 
died  at  Nantasket,  21  August. 

Arthur  Gordon    Tompkins,   born   in  Boston,   11  April,  1847, 
died  in  Boston,  18  September. 

William  Aspinwall,  born  in  London,   England,  16  February, 
18 19,  died  in  Brookline,  25  October. 

William    Rotch    Robeson,    born    near   Philadelphia,  July  13, 
1 8 14,  died  in  Boston,  6  November. 

Samuel  Niles  Dyer,  born  in  Boston,  4  September,  1835,  died 
in  Boston,  27  December. 

Messrs.  Wheildon,  Crowninshield,  Burrage,  Lambert,  Dorr, 
Lothrop,  Moore,  Ballister  and  Tompkins  were  life  members. 

Many  of  those  whose  epitaphs,  as  it  were,  we  now  write, 
have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  the  honor  of  this,  the 
city  of  their  habitation,  by  their  industry,  their  probity  and 
their  public  spirit.  We  cannot  speak  here  of  what  they  were 
as  citizens  of  Boston,  except  in  connection  with  their  member- 
ship in  this  Society,  and  their  interest  in  its  work  and  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Wheildon  and  Mr.  Crowninshield  have  read  papers 
here.  Dr.  Moore,  although  a  resident  of  New  York,  was  an 
authority  on  everything  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Boston.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Old  State  House,  and  he  gave  us  two 
papers,  which  have  been  printed,  and  which  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  building,  and  of  that  which  preceded  it  on 
this  site.  He  had  been  collecting  material  relating  to  the 
history  of  Boston  Common,  and  was  under  a  partial  engage- 
ment to  impart  to  us  the  results  of  his  studies,  whenever  he 
should  find  time  to  put  them  in  order  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Burrage  was  the  faithful  Clerk  of  the  Society  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  resigned  when  his  failing  health  made  it  necessary 
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for  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  The  name  of  Professor 
Horsford  will  appear  in  the  necrology  of  1893,  but  it  is  proper 
to  make  mention  of  him  to-day,  while  the  impression  of  his 
recent  death,  and  the  sense  of  public  loss,  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all.  The  following  quaint  lines  from  an  old  Boston 
newspaper,  the  Ce^ttinel,  December  25,  18 19,  may  fitly  close 
this  brief  mention  of  our  departed  members  : 

Death  is  —  what  ? 

A  welcome  friend, 
Whom  God  doth  send 
Man's  grief  to  end ; 
Rude  seems  his  blow 
In  outward  show ; 
Yet  often  sent 
Ills  to  prevent, 
And  shield  the  good  man  in  his  tomb. 
From  bitter  foes. 
And  countless  woes 
To  come. 


By  vote  of  the  Directors, 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Curtis  Guild, 
Samuel  H.  Russell, 
Hamilton  A.  Hill, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
John  Lathrop, 
George  O.  Carpenter, 
William  S.  Appleton, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
Jacob  A.  Dresser, 


Boston,  January  10,  1893. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  COMMITTEE   ON    THE  ROOMS. 

The  Committee  received  an  appropriation  of  ^300  for  the 
year  1892,  and  expended  ^187.75.  A  large  part  of  this  was 
used  in  procuring  two  new  cases  for  the  Representatives' 
Hall.  The  donations  during  the  past  year  have  equalled  in 
number  those  of  any  recent  year,  and  their  importance  will 
be  understood  by  those  who  consult  these  halls  for  informa- 
tion concerning  Old  Boston.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  resort  to  this  building  for  historical 
information  is  steadily  increasing.  This  is  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  Society's  collections,  by  which  students  have  access  to 
valuable  pictures,  books  and  other  authorities,  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  articles  for  the  press,  or  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
studies.  The  pictures  in  possession  of  the  Society,  notably 
those  belonging  to  the  unrivalled  Curtis  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  Old  Boston  streets  and  buildings,  are  often  sought 
for  reproduction  by  representatives  of  the  Boston  press,  in 
preparation  of  monographs  of  local  history.  These  literary 
productions  are  of  far  more  common  occurrence  than  even 
five  years  ago,  and  indicate  an  interest  in  such  subjects  which 
is  constantly  increasing  in  the  community,  and  which  this 
Society  ought,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  to  encourage  and 
promote.  All  reasonable  facilities  are  therefore  given  for  the 
study  and  illustration  of  Boston's  history,  and  in  this  way,  if 
in  no  other,  this  Society  deserves  the  support  of  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  a  support  which  the  Committee  on  the  Rooms  is 
very  happy  to  acknowledge. 

The  old  clock  once  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Society.  It  was  originally  loaned 
by  the  late  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham,  and  after  his  death  his 
Executor  offered  it  to  us  at  its  appraised  value,  which  was 
accepted.  As  the  workmanship  of  the  well-known  Gawen 
Brown,  the  constructor  of  the  Old  South  clock,  and  as  the 
property  of  one  of  Boston's  most  original,  witty  and  famous 
preachers,  it  properly  belongs  in  the  corner  of  our  Council 
Chamber,  where  for  so  many  years  it  has  marked  the  time 
occupied  by  our  learned  and  eloquent  essayists. 
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The  recent  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Society's 
collections  makes  it  unnecessary  to  print  the  usual  list  of  the 
accessions  during  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  a  few  important  donations  with  more  detail 
than  was  possible  in  a  catalogue  of  our  entire  collection. 

His  Honor,  Mayor  Matthews,  a  member  of  this  Society, 
inaugurated  his  second  term  of  office  by  sending  us  his  en- 
graved portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  collection  of  portraits  of 
mayors  of  Boston,  which  this  Society  includes  among  its 
specialties,  and  from  which  no  portrait  of  a  mayor  of  Boston 
is  lacking. 

A  very  interesting  water-color  view  of  the  State  House 
and  Common  is  given  by  George  H.  Chickering,  Esq.  It  was 
the  work  of  George  Harvey,  an  English  artist,  for  whom  Mr. 
Chickering  says  he  was  named,  and  was  painted  in  the  year 
1830.  The  fence  inside  the  mall,  there  being  another  one 
outside,  the  slender  trunks  of  the  elms,  now  grown  to  what 
might  be  called,  in  comparison,  gigantic  proportions,  the 
strange-looking  dress  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenad- 
ing under  the  graceful  elms,  the  ladies  still  maintaining  the 
style  of  dress  called  after  the  Directory  of  France,  or  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  leader  of  fashion,  the  Empress 
Josephine,  the  imposing  figure  of  the  State  House  crowning 
the  picture,  all  painted  in  soft  and  natural  tones,  make  this  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  views  of  Old  Boston. 

Equally  interesting,  though  of  different  form  and  sub- 
stance, is  the  model  of  Daniel  Webster's  house  at  Marshfield, 
the  gift  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  Webster's  friend,  the  late  Hon. 
Peter  Harvey.  The  model,  which  is  a  faithful  copy  in  minia- 
ture of  the  mansion,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
was  made  by  a  local  carpenter  and  presented  to  the  Webster 
family  during  the  life  of  the  great  statesman.  After  his 
death  it  was  given,  with  many  other  souvenirs,  by  a  member 
of  the  family,  to  Mr.  Harvey.  As  the  original  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago,  Mrs.  Harvey  desires  this 
model,  which  so  well  recalls  the  country  home  of  the  great 
"  Expounder  of  the  Constitution,"  to  be  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  this  Society,  knowing  that  it  will  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  attacks  of  curiosity  or  malice, 
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Governor  Hancock  is  recalled  by  the  gift  of  his  lacquered 
snuff-box,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  "the  scent  of  the 
roses  clings  round  it  still,"  presented  by  Mrs.  Richard  Per- 
kins. It  is  the  work  of  France,  given  probably  by  some 
admirer  of  the  Governor  among  the  officers  who  loaned  their 
swords  to  this  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  for  it  bears  an 
inscription  in  the  French  language,  explanatory  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  cover,  Les  trois  passions  de  Vhomme,  "  Man's 
three  passions,"  —  showing  him,  arrayed  in  military  garb,  in 
love's  soft  dalliance,  in  the  act  of  drinking  to  the  success  of 
the  united  arms,  and  in  throwing  dice  on  the  head  of  a  snare 
drum  to  determine  which  of  the  combatants  would  win. 
Governor  Hancock's  widow  gave  this  box  to  Mr.  William 
Perkins,  and  his  daughter-in-law  presents  it  to  this  Society,  to 
be  kept  with  the  other  relics  of  the  first  Governor  under  the 
Constitution. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe  Israel  contributed  a 
photograph  of  the  impression  of  Governor  Hancock's  seal,  en- 
larged. The  seal  represents  Cupid  plucking  a  heart  from  a 
bush  of  thorns,  and  has  the  appropriate  motto  surrounding  it 
in  old  French,  "  Nul  plasire  sans  peine,"  "No  pleasure  with- 
out pain."  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  seal  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  Hancock  family.  The  Heraldic  Journal, 
speaking  of  the  Hancock  arms,  in  which,  however,  the  motto 
on  this  seal  does  not  occur,  says  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  arms  had  been  used  by  any  of  the  family  in 
this  country  until  the  generation  in  which  the  bearer  of  the 
name  had  made  it  conspicuous. 

Still  another  relic  of  that  family  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
Franklin  Hancock,  from  whom  we  have  received  already  so 
many  valuable  gifts.  It  is  a  silver  pepper-box,  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old,  marked  on  the  bottom  with  the 
initials,  "L.  H."  It  was  the  property  of  Lydia  Henchman, 
the  wife  of  John  Hancock's  uncle  Thomas,  who  built  the 
Hancock  House.  All  these  souvenirs  have  been  placed  in 
the  Hancock  case. 

Another  silver  snuff-box  was  the  property  of  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Charlestown,  the  late  Thomas  Miller,  who  was 
born  in  1747,  and  was  for  more  than  forty-five  years  a  deacon 
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of  the  First  Church  of  that  city.  Mr,  Caleb  Synimes,  of  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  presented  it  to  us  through  Mr.  James  F. 
Hunnewell. 

Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  widow  of  the  well-known  actor  of  that 
name,  asked  our  acceptance  of  lithographs  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  in  middle  life,  of  William  Creswick  as  "  Claude  Mel- 
notte,"  and  of  James  E.  Murdoch  as  "  Hamlet,"  the  latter  two 
with  autographs.  Mr.  Creswick  was  an  Englishman,  whose 
name  first  appears  in  "  London  Assurance,"  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  in  December,  1841.  He  was  a  melodramatic  actor 
of  some  repute,  for  many  years  on  the  Boston  stage.  The 
early  portrait  of  Miss  Cushman  has  been  reproduced  in  dra- 
matic volumes,  notably  in  the  sketch  of  her  life  in  the 
"American  Actor"  series. 

Our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Horace  P.  Chandler,  gave  us  a 
photograph  of  the  library  of  Governor  Andrew,  in  his  house 
in  Charles  street,  no  longer  in  possession  of  his  family.  Mr. 
Chandler  accompanies  his  gift  with  a  description  of  this 
historic  room  and  its  contents,  from  which  I  quote  : 

"Among  the  things  of  interest  in  this  room  are,  a  rifle 
carried  by  one  of  John  Brown's  men  at  Harper's  Ferry,  one 
carried  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  during 
all  their  campaigns,  and  one  carried  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers  (colored)  ;  the  pistol  worn  by  John  Brown 
at  Harper's  Ferry  ;  a  Confederate  flag  captured  at  Roanoke 
Island ;  a  picture  of  the  birthplace  of  Governor  Andrew, 
painted  by  Ordway ;  a  lock  of  hair  of  George  Washington  ; 
the  original  of  the  last  order  given  by  Robert  E.  Lee  to  his 
army,  and  signed  by  himself  ;  and  a  chair  which  once  belonged 
to  Peregrine  White.  General  Lee's  parting  order  is  dated, 
'Headquarters  Army  of  North  Virginia,  loth  April,  1865,' 
and  has  the  following  endorsement  on  the  back  of  it,  '  Hd. 
Q.,  City  Point,  Va.,  May  i,  1865.  Respectfully  forwarded  to 
his  Excellency  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.  Chas.  S.  Russell, 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  and  Col.  28th  U.  S.  C.  Troops,  Comm'd'g 
Post.'  The  frame  in  the  middle  of  the  mantel  contains  a 
letter  of  General  Washington,  dated  '  Phila.,  May  16,  1775.'" 

It  is  natural  that  relics  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  brought 
home  by  Boston  men,  should  find  their  way  to  our  collections, 
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like  the  swords  and  cannon  balls  of  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Wellman,  a  member  of  the  Society,  preserved,  and 
finally  committed  to  our  charge,  a  copy  of  the  "  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  a  newspaper  of  very  modest  dimensions,  printed  on 
a  rough  scrap  of  wall  paper,  at  Thibodeaux,  La.,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1863.  Mrs.  William  W.  Clapp  has  given  us  a 
lithograph  portrait  of  the  late  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  in  uni- 
form as  the  Colonel  of  the  41st  Regiment  Mass.  Volunteers. 
Mr.  Luke  J.  Page  contributes  a  shell  fired  at  the  Union  forces 
at  Washington,  N.  C,  April  2,  1863  ;  it  was  picked  up  and 
sent  home  by  his  brother,  Albert  K.  Page,  of  the  44th  Regi- 
ment. Mr.  Page  also  gave  us  a  model  of  the  "  Old  Elm," 
very  curiously  made  from  wood  of  the  tree  itself,  after  the 
fatal  storm  of  Feb.  15,  1876.  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  gives 
us  a  photograph  of  the  tree  in  its  unharmed  condition,  taken 
before  the  first  storm  which  disfigured  it,  June  29,  i860. 
Lieut.  Henry  W.  Gore,  of  the  33d  Reg.  Mass.  Vols.,  has 
placed  in  one  of  the  cases  a  large  gold  locket,  picked  up  on 
the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run  in  the  fall  of  1862.  This  locket 
contains  two  portraits,  presumably  of  the  parents  of  the 
soldier  who  lost  it  in  that  battle. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  case  containing  the  uniform, 
books,  and  camp  utensils  of  the  New  England  Guards,  should 
possess  the  framed  photograph  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  long  the  commander  of  that  corps,  given  by  his 
sister.  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee.  Other  portraits,  of  various 
kinds  of  workmanship,  are  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Paul,  the  first 
colored  preacher  of  Boston,  from  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark  ;  a 
bronze  medal  with  portrait  bust  of  George  Peabody,  the 
banker  and  philanthropist,  from  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  ;  a 
lithograph  of  Jonas  Chickering,  the  first  manufacturer  of  the 
piano-forte  in  America,  from  his  son,  George  H.  Chickering  ; 
a  photograph  of  Moses  Grant,  a  member  of  the  "  Boston  Tea- 
party,"  and  deacon  of  Brattle  Street  Church  from  1792  to 
18 1 7,  given  by  a  descendant ;  a  daguerreotype  of  Thomas  G. 
Appleton,  taken  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  that  art,  from 
Nathan  Appleton ;  an  India-proof  of  the  photogravure  of 
Parker's  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  John  Adams,  from  the 
artist,  A.  W.  Elson  ;  a  framed  photograph  of  the  Rev.  Eph- 
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raim  Peabody,  minister  of  King's  Chapel  from  1846  to  1856, 
from  Nathan  Appleton  ;  a  cabinet-size  card  containing  nearly 
fifty  miniature  photograph  heads  of  George  Francis  Train, 
also  from  Capt.  Appleton  ;  a  steel  portrait  of  the  late  Hon. 
Arthur  W.  Austin,  Collector  of  the  Port,  and  a  photograph 
of  his  father,  William  Austin,  the  author  of  the  story,  better 
known  fifty  years  ago  than  now,  "  Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing 
Man,"  both  given  by  Mr.  Jonathan  French. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Curtis,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
collection  of  photographs  of  old  buildings,  in  the  upper  story, 
has  again  remembered  us  in  contributing  a  memento  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  here  in  1890, 
photographs  of  several  old  buildings,  mostly  at  the  North 
End,  marked  by  suitable  inscriptions  and  decorated  for  that 
occasion.  Among  them  are  the  Gallop  house,  built  in  1724, 
the  staff  headquarters  of  General  Gage  during  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill ;  the  house  of  Paul  Revere,  in  North  Square  ; 
the  British  barracks,  in  Union  Street ;  the  British  hospital, 
on  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Prince  Streets  ;  Hull  Street, 
looking  towards  Christ  Church,  showing  the  residence  of 
Hartt,  who  built  the  "  Constitution  ; "  the  Stoddard  house,  in 
Prince  Street,  where  Major  Pitcairn  is  said  to  have  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  ;  the  rear  of  the 
Wells  house,  Nos.  1 15-21  Salem  Street,  "the  largest  and 
most  complete  example,  both  in  front  and  rear,  of  a  wooden 
dwelling  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remaining  in  Boston." 
This  house,  according  to  Porter  ("  Rambles  in  Old  Boston  "), 
was  probably  built  as  early  as  1680,  and  it  is  believed  that 
here  the  Baptists  held  their  secret  meetings  before  their  pub- 
lic recognition ;  Atwood's  oyster  house,  on  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Marshall  Streets,  where  in  1769  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, afterward  Count  Rumford,  began  an  apprenticeship  to 
Hopestill  Capen,  a  well-known  dry  goods  dealer  of  that  day. 

A  cup  and  saucer,  part  of  a  complete  dinner  set  taken 
from  the  British  by  General  Stark's  forces  at  Bennington,  and 
given  to  Capt.  Thomas  Hotchkiss,  of  Boston,  of  the  American 
forces,  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  O.  Walker,  whose 
interest  in  our  Society  is  not  diminished  by  a  residence  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa.     Not  intrinsically  valuable  in   itself,  except 
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as  made  from  wood  of  the  "  Constitution,"  but  a  receptacle 
for  valuables,  is  a  coffin-shaped  box,  made  in  1841  for  Mrs. 
Harriet  Cox  Lewis ;  it  is  ornamented  with  two  silver  plates, 
one  inscribed,  '*  Harriet  C.  T.  Lewis.  Haec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.  Boston,  July  4,  1841."  The  inscription  surrounds 
the  figure  of  a  leveret,  —  Mrs.  Lewis  being  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Leverett.  The  other  is  more  like  a  coffin-plate, 
with  a  skull  and  cross-bones  at  top  and  bottom,  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Lewis's  mother,  "  Susanna  Hickling,  Boston, 
Jan.  31,  1762."  This  is  given  by  their  descendants,  Joseph 
and  Susanna  Willard,  who  can  only  account  for  the  peculiar 
shape  and  funereal  decorations  of  the  box,  by  supposing  that 
it  was  intended  thereby  to  terrify  inquisitive  domestics  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  examining  its  contents. 

Besides  the  water-color  view  of  the  Common  already 
mentioned,  the  Society  has  received  other  works  of  art  during 
the  past  year.  The  Committee  purchased  an  exceptionally  fine 
engraving  of  West's  painting,  "  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe 
before  Quebec,"  executed  by  Woollett,  the  royal  engraver, 
from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Grosvenor.  This 
work  is  interesting,  besides  its  subject,  as  being  the  first  in 
which  the  classic  drapery  was  discarded  for  the  uniform  of 
the  day.  An  anonymous  friend  offers  an  oil  painting  of 
"Boston  Outer  Light,"  the  pleasing  composition  of  Miss  M. 
S.  Goodale  ;  "  Old  and  New  Boston,"  a  framed  photograph, 
giving  a  very  striking  example  of  the  old  and  new  city,  in  the 
Old  State  House  overtopped  by  the  Ames  and  Sears  buildings, 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Hastings.  After  striking  the  gold 
medal  given  by  the  city  authorities  to  the  late  George  William 
Curtis,  who  had  declined  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for  his 
oration  on  Wendell  Phillips  in  1884,  Mr.  Henry  Guild  made 
a  silver  fac-simile  of  it,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Society. 
He  is  also  the  medium  through  which  Mrs.  P.  S.  Canfield,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Governor  Lincoln,  has  given  to  us  an  oil 
portrait  by  Lane,  of  Gloucester,  representing  the  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  "Unicorn,"  the  first  steamship  of  the  Cunard  line 
to  enter  this  port,  which  occurred  on  the  third  of  June,  1840. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  revenue  cutter  "  Hamilton,"  gaily 
decorated   in   honor   of  the   event.     The    "  Hamilton "  was 
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commanded  by  Capt.  Josiah  Sturgis,  for  whom  the  picture 
was  painted,  and  who  presented  it  to  Governor  Lincoln,  Col- 
lector of  the  Port. 

Among  the  loans  of  the  past  year  may  be  mentioned  a 
mantel-piece,  from  the  historic  Holmes  mansion  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  placed  here 
by  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch  ;  a  pint  glass  bottle,  dug  up  while 
dredging  was  going  on  for  State  Street  block  ;  it  has  the  name 
"  B.  Faneul,  Esq.,  1744."  Benjamin  Faneuil  was  a  brother 
of  Peter,  the  donor  to  the  town  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church.  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Cory  is  the  owner  of  the  bottle,  as  well  as  of  a  mirror,  now  in 
the  Clerk's  office,  which  has  an  illustrious  history.  It  was  a 
wedding  gift  to  the  grandmother  of  Mr.  Cory,  from  her  grand- 
mother, a  direct  descendant  of  George  Soule,  one  of  the 
passengers  of  the  "  Mayflower."  Tradition  asserts  that  the 
mirror  was  brought  over  in  that  vessel.  If  so,  it  must  have 
been  made  in  Venice,  where  alone  mirrors  were  made  previous 
to  1620. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of 
a  daily  copy  of  the  Herald  and  Journal,  and  of  the  weekly 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette.  The  articles  which  frequently 
appear  in  these  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  Old  Boston 
are  preserved  in  our  scrap-books,  and  are  thus  at  the  service 
of  members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  public. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October  last,  the 
Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  made  an  address  on  James  Otis 
and  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
abstract  : 

In  this  apartment,  full  of  historic  memories,  occurred  an 
event  in  February,  1761,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  history.  Ever  since  the  first  occupation  of  this  site 
for  public  purposes  by  the  Boston  Puritans  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  witnessed  many  interesting 
local  events  ;  for  from  this  grand  old  building,  erected  in 
171 1,  or  from  that  of  its  predecessor  looking  down  into  the 
Puritan  forum,  has  been  seen  the  action  of  the  people  on  the 
overthrow  of  dynasties,  the  changes  of  government,  the  con- 
flict with  the  royal  troops,  the  proclamation  of  independence, 
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and  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  in  this  room  where  we  are  now  sitting,  before  the 
Superior  Court,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  made  his  great  argument 
against  granting  Writs  of  Assistance.  This  writ  was  merely 
a  legal  instrument  for  collecting  duties  ;  but  Otis  seized  the 
opportunity  to  arraign  the  imperial  commercial  system  of 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  colonies. 

When  Rome  sent  out  colonies,  her  laws  and  her  system 
of  administration  followed  them,  and  they  became  parts  of 
the  empire.  So  firmly  were  they  united  to  the  central  govern- 
ment that  a  wound  at  the  circumference  was  felt  at  the 
centre,  and  when  the  centre  became  corrupt  the  whole  empire 
fell  into  disorder. 

This  was  the  policy  of  the  Latin  nations,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Not  so  with  the  British  nation.  That  nation 
followed  the  Greek  policy  in  allowing  their  people  to  form 
colonies  from  which  no  allegiance  was  claimed  other  than 
the  affection  which  they  bore  their  native  land  and  its  insti- 
tutions. 

Before  1660  the  English  colonies  enjoyed  substantial 
freedom  from  British  control,  and  pursued  their  interests  as 
those  might  appear.  At  that  time  a  change  was  brought 
about  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  an  American,  George 
Downing,  afterward  Sir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  the 
first  class  of  Harvard  College,  a  man  of  unsavory  memory, 
who,  at  some  real  or  fancied  slight  received  while  ambassa- 
dor at  Holland,  on  his  return  to  London  persuaded  the 
government  to  enact  the  first  navigation  law,  designed  to 
transfer  the  Dutch  commerce  to  England.  This  policy  was 
renewed  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  H,  in  1660,  by  a 
series  of  navigation  laws,  and  acts  for  their  enforcement,  by 
which  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  engrossed 
by  English  merchants.  This  policy,  known  as  the  Mercantile 
System,  continued  down  to  the  Revolution,  producing  irrita- 
tion, uncertainty  and  loss  to  the  colonial  merchants  by  its 
intermittent  enforcement.  On  the  destruction  of  the  French 
power  in  America  by  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  expenses  incident  to  military  operations, 
the  British  government  thought  it  necessary  to  make  what 
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had  hitherto  been  a  mercantile  policy  an  imperial  revenue 
policy. 

All  through  the  period  from  1660  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  policy,  smuggling  had  been  a  common  affair, 
engaged  in  by  merchants  of  the  highest  character,  and 
thought  to  be  in  every  respect  a  reputable  business.  Some 
of  the  largest  Boston  fortunes  were  built  up  in  this  way. 
For  example  : 

A  vessel  would  bring  into  the  port  of  Boston  seventy 
pipes  of  Madeira  wine.  When  the  revenue  officer  came  on 
board  he  was  invited  into  the  cabin,  handsomely  treated  by 
the  captain,  and  on  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  quality 
of  the  Madeira,  was  asked  : 

"  Where  shall  I  send  you  a  cask  of  it  ?  And,  by  the 
way,"  would  be  added,  "you  have  come  to  take  the  bill  of 
lading,  which  is  twenty  pipes  of  Madeira."  And  so  the  matter 
would  be  adjusted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  importing 
merchant,  but  with  a  loss  to  the  revenue.  But  this  was 
changed  when  the  revenue  officer,  under  the  new  system, 
refusing  the  proffered  hospitality  and  bribe,  informed  the 
Captain  that  he  intended  to  make  a  full  examination  of  the 
cargo  and  get  a  complete  account. 

"You  do,  do  you.-*  We'll  see!"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
springing  to  the  cabin  door  and  locking  the  revenue  officer 
in.  Then  calling  all  hands,  the  vessel  would  be  unloaded 
save  the  customary  twenty  pipes,  and  the  officer  released 
from  confinement. 

This  state  of  facts  made  legal  proceedings  necessary.  But 
an  ordinary  search  warrant  was  granted  only  in  open  court 
with  a  specification  of  the  goods  and  the  particular  place 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be  concealed.  The  publicity  of 
this  transaction  made  it  possible  to  remove  the  goods  from 
one  apartment,  say  at  No.  10  Griffin's  wharf,  to  No.  11,  so 
that  when  the  revenue  officer  arrived  with  his  warrant  to 
seize  the  goods,  lo  !  he  did  not  find  them.  Even  if  he  had 
seen  the  articles  through  the  chinks  of  the  planks  dividing 
the  apartments,  he  could  not  touch  them  without  a  new 
warrant.  And  this  process  might  be  indefinitely  repeated 
with  the  same  result. 
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What  was  needed,  therefore,  for  the  effective  execution 
of  the  revenue  laws,  was  a  general  warrant  authorizing  the 
officer  to  search  any  place,  and  break  open  apartments  where 
goods  were  supposed  to  be  concealed.  This  general  warrant, 
belonging  to  that  class  of  warrants  which  created  so  great  a 
commotion  in  Wilkes's  time,  was  called  a  Writ  of  Assistance, 
and  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  this  formidable 
writ  by  the  Superior  Court,  sitting  in  this  room,  then  the 
Council  Chamber,  that  James  Otis  made  his  memorable  argu- 
ment, which  was  the  first  serious  attack  against  the  English 
imperial  system,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of  those  causes 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution.  Departing  from  the  strict 
requirements  of  his  cause,  Otis  reviewed  the  colonial  policy 
of  all  nations,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  showed 
how  disastrously  this  attempt  at  its  enforcement,  by  Writs  of 
Assistance,  would  affect  colonial  prosperity.  This  was  nearly 
three  years  before  Patrick  Henry,  in  arguing  the  famous 
Parsons  cause,  by  a  similar  line  of  argument,  prepared,  the 
Virginia  mind  to  that  open  resistance  which  simultaneously 
broke  out  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  both  in  Northern 
and  Southern  colonies. 

It  was  in  this  room,  then,  that  at  the  instigation  of 
the  colonial  merchants,  organized  opposition  to  the  newly- 
designed  enforcement  of  an  imperial  policy  began.  John 
Adams,  who  was  present  at  the  hearing  as  a  recently-admitted 
member  of  the  bar,  took  notes  of  Otis's  argument,  which 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  expanded  into 
the  fullest  account  we  have  of  it.  He  also  described  the 
room,  the  scene  and  the  transaction,  with  an  exuberance  of 
imagination  which  recalls  Macaulay's  more  famous,  but  not 
worthy  to  be  better  known,  description  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

Our  public  historic  buildings  are  few,  but  more  than  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  country.  We  have  the  Old  South, 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  this  venerable  Old  State  House,  in  which, 
in  this  very  room  where  we  are  sitting,  the  memorable  events 
I  have  touched  upon  took  place.  "  Here  independence  was 
born."  With  what  other  room  shall  it  be  compared }  With 
the    Representatives'    Hall  at   the    Capitol,    in  which   John 
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Quincy  Adams  rendered  the  most  important  service  of  his 
long  public  life  —  the  defence  of  the  right  of  petition  ;  or 
that  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  in  which 
Webster  defended  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  or 
that  crypt  in  the  basement,  where  Marshall,  at  the  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  rendered  those  decisions  which  changed 
the  loosely  confederated  government  into  a  national  one  ;  or 
that  chamber  of  the  old  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed ;  or  that  in 
the  same  building  where  Independence  was  declared  ;  or 
Carpenter's  Hall  in  the  same  city,  where  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  assembled  ;  or  Federal  Hall  in  New  York 
city  —  which  New  York,  having  suffered  it  to  be  destroyed, 
would  now  gladly  restore  at  any  cost  —  on  the  balcony  of 
which  Washington  stood  when  he  took  his  oath  as  President 
of  the  United  States  ? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  by  the  citizens  of  different 
communities  would  doubtless  be  influenced  by  local  pride  ; 
but  I  think  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Old  State  House, 
which  contains  this  memorable  room,  will  be  preserved  as 
long  as  brick  and  mortar  adhere,  and  a  patriotic  sentiment 
inspires  the  hearts  of  our  people  ! 

In  accepting  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  address.  Judge  Chamberlain  alluded  to  the  fact  that  no 
reference  to  Otis's  argument  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  suggested  that  some  printed  tablet  should  call 
the  visitors'  attention  to  the  memorable  event  of  which  this 
room  was  the  scene.  The  Committee  on  the  Rooms,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  with  full  powers,  have  accord- 
ingly recast  the  tablets  hitherto  standing  in  the  two  halls,  so 
that  they  will  read  as  follows  : 

THIS  IS   THE    COUNCIL    CHAMBER, 

the  seat  of  the  Vice-regal  Government  under  the  Crown  during  a 
part  of  the  Provincial  Period.  Here,  in  the  early  time,  assembled 
the  Honorable  Council,  composed  of  twenty-eight  citizens,  who 
formed  the  upper  House  of  the  Great  and  General  Court.     In  this 
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room  were  promulgated  the  various  acts  of  Royal  authority,  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  notable 
State  occasions,  such  as  celebrating  the  accession  or  birthday  of  a 
Sovereign,  or  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor.  Here  also  were  held 
public  funerals,  as  in  the  case  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  in  17 17, 
and  Gen.  Whitmore,  governor  of  Louisburg,  in  1761.  From  the 
balcony  under  the  large  east  window  it  was  customary  to  read  to 
the  people  the  Commissions  of  the  governors,  and  to  proclaim  the 
laws  with  beat  of  drum.  Here,  in  the  brilliant  administration  of 
William  Shirley,  was  planned  the  renowned  military  expedition, 
which,  in  command  of  Gen.  (afterward  Sir)  William  Pepperrell, 
cooperating  with  Admiral  Warren,  achieved  in  1745  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  then  the  chief  fortress  of 
the  French  in  North  America ;  and  here,  on  their  return,  the  heroes 
of  this  great  achievement.  Gen.  Pepperrell  and  Admiral  Warren,  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  Council  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  this  room,  before  the  Superior  Court,  James  Otis,  Jr., 
argued  against  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  that  memorable  act,  which 
led  John  Adams  in  his  old  age  to  say  :  "  Then  and  there  the  child 
Independence  was  born."  Here,  in  Oct.,  1770,  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  defended  the  British  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
"  Boston  Massacre  "  of  March  5  ;  and  here,  Samuel  Adams  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  day  following  this  event,  demanded  of  Gov. 
Hutchinson  the  removal  of  the  British  troops  to  Castle  William 
(now  Fort  Independence),  which  was  effected  March  lo-ii,  1770, 
making  this  room  historic  as  the  scene  of  the  first  concession  ob- 
tained by  the  Colonists  from  the  Crown,  From  the  east  window, 
on  July  18,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to 
the  citizens  of  this  town  "  with  great  parade  and  exultation."  In 
this  room  were  inaugurated  John  Hancock,  the  first  governor  under 
the  State  Constitution  of  1780,  and  his  successors,  James  Bowdoin, 
Samuel  Adams  and  Increase  Sumner,  until  1798,  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  the  present  State  House  on  Beacon 
Hill.  Here  from  1830  to  1839,  when  the  building  was  occupied 
by  the  City  Government,  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

THIS  IS   THE  REPRESENTATIVES'   HALL, 

where,  in  Provincial  times,  was  convened  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  the  Representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
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Legislature  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  consisting  in  1720 
of  103  deputies,  and  later,  by  the  incorporation  of  new  towns,  of 
about  125.  Here,  in  1761,  came  James  Otis,  Jr.,  the  patriot  and 
orator,  whose  election  as  Speaker,  in  1769,  was  set  aside  by  the 
Governor.  Here,  on  Oct.  24,  1765,  first  appeared,  as  representative 
for  the  town  of  Boston,  Samuel  Adams,  afterwards  a  leader  among 
the  advocates  of  Independence,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  the 
House  passed  the  famous  Resolves,  prepared  by  him,  one  of  which 
declares,  "  that  all  acts  made  by  any  power  whatever,  other  than 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  Province,  imposing  taxes  on  the  in- 
habitants, are  infringements  of  our  inherent  and  inalienable  rights 
as  men  and  British  subjects,  and  render  void  the  most  valuable 
declarations  of  our  charter."  Here  the  Representatives  passed  in 
February,  1768,  the  historic  Resolve,  also  proposed  by  Adams, 
which  ordered  letters  to  be  written  to  the  other  Colonies,  "  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  joining  with  them  in  petitioning  His 
Majesty  at  this  time."  The  English  Government  demanded  the 
immediate  rescinding  of  the  order,  but  the  House  refused  its  com- 
pliance by  a  vote  of  92  to  17.  Then  followed  the  action  of  the 
king's  ministry  in  deciding  to  quarter  a  division  of  the  king's  sol- 
diery in  Boston,  the  first  detachment  arriving  from  Halifax,  Sept. 
28-9,  1768.  At  noon,  on  Oct.  i,  the  troops,  which  consisted  of  the 
14th  and  29th  Regiments  of  Infantry,  with  part  of  the  39th,  and 
a  company  of  Artillery,  were  landed  at  Long  Wharf.  By  order  of 
Governor  Bernard,  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Town-house  were  assigned 
them  as  quarters,  a  portion  of  the  14th  Regiment  occupjdng  this 
room,  while  two  cannon  were  levelled  at  the  building.  When  the 
Representatives  next  convened  in  this  room,  in  May,  1769,  its  first 
act  after  organization  was  to  resolve,  "  that  an  armament  by  sea 
and  land,  investing  the  metropolis,  and  a  military  guard,  with 
cannon  pointed  at  the  very  door  of  the  Town-house,  where  this 
Assembly  is  held,  is  inconsistent  with  that  dignity  as  well  as  that 
freedom,  with  which  we  have  a  right  to  deliberate,  consult  and 
determine."  Events  rapidly  succeeded  which  roused  the  popular 
opposition,  at  length  leading  to  that  historic  conflict  between  the 
troops  and  the  people,  known  as  "  The  Boston  Massacre." 

From  a  temporary  balcony  erected  in  front  of  the  centre  window 
at  the  end  of  this  room,  President  Washington,  in  1789,  reviewed 
the  procession  which  welcomed  him  upon  his  last  visit  to  Boston. 
This  room  was  last  occupied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan. 
II,  1798,  when  the  General  Court  marched  in  procession  from  this 
building  to  the  present  State  House,  then  completed  upon  Beacon 
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Hill.  Here,  when  this  building  was  occupied  by  the  municipality 
as  a  City  Hall  in  1830,  were  held  the  Sessions  of  the  Common 
Council. 

The  Committee  cannot  believe  that  the  city  will  ever  per- 
mit the  destruction  of  a  building  so  fraught  with  historic 
associations  as  the  Old  State  House  of  Boston. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
LIBRARY. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  given  to  the  Society  during 
the  past  year  was  41,  of  pamphlets  ^J.  A  detailed  statement 
of  the  donors,  and  the  number  contributed  by  each  will  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings.*  The  Committee  received  from 
the  Directors  an  appropriation  of  ^100  and  expended  1^37.50, 
most  of  it  for  the  very  valuable  volume  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  New  York  of  Washington's  Inauguration  to 
the  Presidency.  Lack  of  room  prevents  the  Committee  from 
making  such  an  addition  to  the  Society's  Library  as  would 
otherwise  be  desirable ;  nevertheless  it  receives  with  grati- 
tude such  contributions  to  Boston's  History  and  Biography 
as  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  may  from  time  to 
time  bestow. 

For  the  Committee, 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  Clerk. 


*  See  following  pages. 
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ACCESSIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY    COLLECTION, 

1892. 


Donors. 


Vols. 


American  Historical  Association 

Angell,  George  T. 

Appleton,  Nathan 

Bent,  S.  Arthur  . 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brown,  Francis  H. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society  . 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Ladies'  Soc.  Unitarian    Church 

Chamberlain,  Mellen 

Chandler,  Horace  P. 

Chester,  Walstein  R. 

Crane,  C.  B,        . 

Dedham  Historical  Society 

Dexter,  Morton  . 

Eustis,  William  Tracy 

Fearing,  A.  C,  Jr. 

First  Corps  of  Cadets 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

French,  Jonathan 

Green,  Samuel  A. 

Harvard  University     . 

Hassam,  John  T. 

Hill,  Hamilton  A. 

Hunnewell,  James  F. 

Hyde  Park  Historical  Society 

Israel,  Mrs.  Mary  S.    . 

Jackson,  William 

Locke,  S.  D. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Lunt,  William  P. 

Maginnis,  Thomas 

Marvin,  William  T.  R 
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Soc. 


Donors. 

Number  brought  forward,    . 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society 
May,  Samuel       .... 
Mitchell,  Bessie  M.     . 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
New  England  Society  in  New  York 
New  York  Sons  of  Revolution     . 
New  York  TypothetEe 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
Paige,  John  C.    . 
Peabody  Institute,  Danvers 
Peabody  Institute,  Peabody 
Phelps,  Arthur  D. 

Philadelphia  Numis.  and  Antiq.  Society 
Porter,  Edward  G.       .         .         . 
Pulsifer,  William  H.    . 
Purchased  ..... 
Reynolds,  Walter  H.  . 
Russell,  Samuel  H.     . 
Salem  Press         .... 
Springfield  Library  Association  . 
Stearns,  Charles  H.    . 
Taunton  Public  Library 
Thayer,  David     .... 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
Wetherbee,  Winthrop 
Whitney,  James  L.      .         .         . 
Winsor,  Justin     .... 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
Yale  University  ..... 


Totals 


Vols. 
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Pam- 
phlets. 
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67 


The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  which  was 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  The  statement 
will  be  found  on  page  45. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Micah  Dyer,  Jr.,  for  the  Nominating  Committee, 
reported  a  list  of  candidates  for  Directors  and  Clerk  and 
Treasurer. 

Voted,  To  accept  the  report  and  discharge  the  Committee. 

Voted,  To  lay  the  report  upon  the  table. 

Voted,  That  when  the  Society  adjourn  it  be  to  the  Second 
Tuesday  of  February. 

Voted,  To  adjourn. 

The  Society  met,  according  to  adjournment,  on  Tuesday, 
February  14,  at  3  p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  the  Clerk  and  approved. 

Voted,  To  take  from  the  table  the  report  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

A  ballot  being  ordered,  the  following  were  declared  to  be 
duly  elected  :  — 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent. 


Directors. 


Curtis  Guild. 
Samuel  H.  Russell. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill. 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 


John  Lathrop. 
George  O.  Carpenter. 
William  S.  Appleton. 
Benjamin  C.  Clark. 


Jacob  A.  Dresser. 

After  a  paper  on  the  "  Boston  Post  Office  before  the  Revo- 
lution," by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst,  the  Society  adjourned. 

S.  Arthur  Bent,  Clerk. 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1893 


President 
CURTIS    GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent 


Directors 


Curtis  Guild 
Samuel  H.  Russell 
Hamilton  A.  Hill 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 


John  Lathrop 
George  O.  Carpenter 
William  S.  Appleton 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 


Jacob  A.  Dresser 


Samuel  H.  Russell 
Richard  Briggs 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

I  George  O.  Carpenter 

I  Levi  L.  Willcutt 

William  S.  Appleton 
President  and  Clerk,  Ex-officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 
Hamilton  A.  Hill  |  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

The  Clerk. 


Committee  on  Papers 


Hamilton  A.  Hill 
Edward  G.  Porter 


David  H.  Coolidge 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Membership 


George  O.  Carpenter 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 


Mrs.  Ellen  S.  S.  Hammond 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
The  Clerk 


Cotnmittee  on  the  Library 


James  L.  Whitney 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
William  C.  Winslow 


Jacob  A.  Dresser 
William  H.  Pulsifer 
The  Clerk 


Curtis  Guild 


Finance  Committee 

I  Samuel  H.  Russell 

George  O.  Carpenter 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edwin  H. 
Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Charles  G. 
Ames,  Frederick  L. 
Ames,  Oliver 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Andrews,  John  A. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  B. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 
Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 
*Ballister,  Joseph  F. 
Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Bartlett,  Francis 


Beal,  James  H. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  N. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  Mrs.  George  Baty 
*  Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
*Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  John  Cofifin  Jones 
*Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  I. 
Burnham,  John  A. 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 
Candler,  John  W. 
Carpenter,  George  O. 


*  Deceased. 
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Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 

Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  T. 

Center,  Joseph  H. 

Chapin,  Nahum 

Chase,  George  Bigelow 

Chase,  Stephen 

Chase,  Theodore 

Child,  Dudley  R. 

Church,  Herbert  B. 

Clark,  Charles  E. 

Clark,  Nathan  F. 

Clay,  Thomas  H. 

Codman,  John 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frederick  S. 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

Collamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  S. 

Cory,  Charles  B. 

Crocker,  George  G. 

Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W. 

Curtis,  Caleb  A. 

Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  F. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greely  S. 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Cutter,  Abram  E. 

Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 

Cutter,  Watson  G. 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davis,  Ephraim  C. 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  J.  Alba 

Davis,  James  C. 

Davis,  William  Henry 

Dean,  Benjamin 

Dean,  Luni  A. 

Dean,  John  Ward 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

Denny,  Daniel 

*  Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 

Dexter,  William  S. 

Dill,  Thomas  B. 

*Dorr,  Francis  O. 


Dupee,  Henry  D. 
*Dupee,  James  A. 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Eaton,  Walter  D. 
Edes,  Henry  H. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  Samuel 
Emery,  Francis  F. 
Estes,  Dana 
Fabyan,  George  F. 
Farrington,  Charles  F. 
Fay,  Joseph  S. 
Fay,  Sigourney  W. 
Fearing,  Andrew  C,  Jr. 
Fenno,  John  Brooks 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  C. 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fitz,  Reginald  H. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Fogg,  John  S.  H. 
Foster,  John 
Fowler,  Mrs.  L.  A.  W. 
French,  Frederick  W. 
French,  Jonathan 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*  Fuller,  Henry  H. 
Galloupe,  Charles  W. 
Gardner,  John  L. 
George,  Elijah 
Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
Haigh,  John 
Hall,  Thomas  B. 
Hammond,  George  W. 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  S. 
Hancock,  Franklin 
Hapgood,  Warren 
Hart,  Thomas  N. 
Hart,  WiUiam  T. 
*Hartt,  John  F. 
Haskell,  William  A. 
Hassam,  John  Tyler 


*  Deceased. 
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Haynes,  James  G. 
Hayward,  George 
Hayward,  James  Warren 
Head,  Charles 
Hecht,  Jacob  H. 
Hemenway,  Alfred 
Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill,  Henry  E. 
Hill,  J.  Edward  R. 
Hill,  William  H. 
Hoitt,  Alfred  D. 
Holden,  Joshua  B. 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  L. 
Hollings worth,  Z.  T. 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  H. 
*Horsford,  Eben  N. 
Hovey,  Henry  S. 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  B.  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jones,  D.  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  G. 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  C. 
Kimball,  Mrs.  M.  Day 
Kuhn,  Hamilton 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  W. 
Lamb,  George 
*  Lambert,  Thomas  R. 
Lane,  Jonathan  A. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A. 
*Lawrence,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Charles  R. 
Lawrence,  Samuel  C. 
Lincoln,  Beza 
*Little,  George  W. 
Little,  James  L. 
Little,  John  M. 
Longley,  James 


Loring,  William  Caleb 
*Lothrop,  Daniel 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K. 
Loud,  Charles  E. 
Low,  George  D. 
Low,  John 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G. 
Lucas,  Edmund  G. 
Lyon,  Henry 
MacDonald,  Edward 
Mack,  Thomas 
Macleod,  William  A. 
Mann,  Arthur  E. 
Manning,  Francis  H. 
♦Marshall,  J.  F.  B. 
Marvin,  William  T.  R. 
Mayo,  Miss  Amy  L. 
May,  Frederick  Goddard 
Merrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  G. 
Minns,  Thomas 
Minot,  J.  Grafton 
Minot,  William,  Jr. 
Moore,  Frederick  H. 
*Moore,  George  H. 
Moore,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Morse,  George  Henry 
Morse,  L.  Foster 
Morss,  Charles  A. 
Moseley,  Alexander 
Murphy,  James  S. 
Nichols,  Arthur  H. 
Norcross,  Grenville  H. 
Norwell,  Henry 
O'Brien,  Hugh  (Hon.  Mem.) 
Olmsted,  Frederick  L. 
Paige,  John  C. 

*  Palfrey,  Francis  W. 
Palfrey,  John  C. 
Parker,  Charles  W. 
Parker,  Herman 
Parker,  Miss  Sarah 
Parkman,  Francis 
Parsons,  Arthur  J, 
Payne,  James  H. 
Peabody,  Charles  B. 

*  Perkins,  Augustus  T. 


*  Deceased. 
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Perkins,  Mrs.  C.  P. 

*Perkins,  William 

Perry,  Charles  F. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 

PfafF,  Jacob 

Pierce,  Henry  L. 

Pierce,  Nathaniel  W. 

Piper,  William  T. 

Playfair,  Lady 

Porter,  Edward  G. 

Pratt,  Laban 

Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 

Quincy,  George  Henry 

Ouincy,  Mrs.  George  Henry 

*Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 

Richards,  Henry  C. 

Richardson,  B.  Heber 

Richardson,  Edward  C. 

Richardson,  Spencer  W. 

Richardson,  William  L. 

Riley,  James  M. 

Ripley,  George 

*Ross,  Alphonso 

Rotch,  William 

Russell,  Samuel  H. 

Rust,  Nathaniel  J. 

Sampson,  Charles  E. 

Sampson,  Edwin  H. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery 

Shattuck,  Frederic  C. 

Shaw,  Henry  L. 

Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 

Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 

Shillaber,  William  G. 

*Shimmin,  Charles  F. 

Shuman,  A. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 

Slafter,  Edmund  F. 

Slater,  Andrew  C. 

Slocum,  William  H. 

Slocum,  Mrs.  William  H. 

Smith,  Joseph  W. 

Smith,  Samuel  F.  (Hon.  Mem.) 

Sortwell,  Alvin  F. 

Stanwood,  James  Rindge 

Stetson,  Amos  W. 


Stetson,  John  A. 
Stone,  Charles  W. 
Storey,  Joseph  C. 
Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 
Sturgis,  Russell 
Suter,  Hales  W. 
Swan,  William  W. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Annie  M. 
Taft,  Edward  A. 
Talbot,  Miss  Marion 
Taylor,  Charles  H. 
Thacher,  Henry  C. 
Thayer,  David 
Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R. 
*Thorndike,  George  Quincy 
Tileston,  James  C. 
Tinkham,  George  H. 
*Tompkins,  Arthur  G. 
Tompkins,  Eugene 
Tucker,  Alanson 
Tucker,  George  F. 
Tucker,  James  C. 
Turner,  Alfred  R. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
Turner,  Job  A. 
Upham,  George  P. 
Upton,  George  B. 
Wadsworth,  Alexander  F. 
Walker,  Francis  A. 
Walker,  Grant 
Ward,  Francis  Jackson 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Warren,  Samuel  D. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Susan  C. 
*  Warren,  William  Wilkins 
Waters,  Edwin  F. 
Weld,  Daniel 
Weld,  Otis  Everett 
Wentworth,  Alonzo  B. 
Wheeler,  Horace  Leslie 
Wheelwright,  Andrew  C. 
Wheelwright,  Edward 
Wheelwright,  Josiah 
*Wheildon,  William  W. 
Whipple,  J.  Reed 
White,  Charles  T. 
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White,  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
White,  J.  Gardner 
Whitmore,  Charles  J. 
■"Whitmore,  Charles  O. 
*Whitney,  Henry  Austin 
Whitney,  James  L. 
Whittington,  Hiram 
Wiggles  worth,  Edward 
Wigglesworth,  George 
Willcutt,  Levi  L. 
Willcutt,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  P. 
Williams,  Edward  H. 
Williams,  Henry  W. 


Williams,  John  D. 
Winchester,  Thomas  B. 
Winslow,  William  C. 
Winsor,  Robert 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Winthrop,  Robert  Mason 
Wise,  John  P. 
Woodbury,  John  P. 
*Woodman,  Cyrus 
WooUey,  William 
Woolson,  James  A. 
Young,  George 


*  Deceased. 


MEMBERS. 


Abbott,  Edward  A. 

Adam,  Robert  W. 

*  Adams,  Waldo 

Alcott,  John  S.  P. 

Alden,  Horatio  B. 

Alexander,  Eben 

Allen,  Mrs.  Caroline  B. 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE  STUDY  OF  THE    HISTORY  OF  BOSTON, 
AND    THE    PRESERVATION  OF  ITS    ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  purchase, 
books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors,  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Direc- 
tors, and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  five 
dollars  each  first  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society  for 
its  general  purposes  ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  admission 
fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  shall 
be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall  so 
order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any 
member  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ; 
life  members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  mem- 
berships shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Treasurer, 
shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 


VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  July,  August,  and  September,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by 
the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  .be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  othervi^ise  ordered, 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 


VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk  pro 
tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  three 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  President 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The 'Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  executive 
business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ;  fix  all 
salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resignations  and 
forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-laws  are  duly  complied 
with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned  to 
the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its  correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall  have 
power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  ^ro  tempore  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President ; 
special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex  officio,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms, 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library,) 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts  and  other  objects  appropri- 
ate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their  term 
of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENT   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


